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ABSTRACT 

This study used the Reading Miscue Inventory (RMI) to 
examine and compare tjhe reading strategies used by a group of 
proficient (P) readers and a: group of retarded (R) readers, both of 
which were reading at the fourth-grade level. The purpose of the 
study was to determine whether qualitative differences in the reading 
strategies of these two groups of three students could be discerned 
by the RMI. Two passages for Oral reading were chosen. "First Kill" 
was used for a pretesting session. The story "My Brother is a Genius" 
was used in the testing session. Prior to' reading the story the 
subjects were informed - that this was not a test which would be graded 
and were asked to read as best they could. Differences between groups 
were observed although the size of the groups was too small to permit 
statistical evaluation of these differences. Some of the results 
indicated; group R made more miscues^ and showed less efficient use of 
graphic and phonemic cues.; during the reading of the first third of 
. the textr the R group showed strength in the use of syntactic and 
. semantic cues' equal to or greater than that of the P group; and in 
successive segments of the text, the R group's use of cueing systems 
declined markedly. (WR) 
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CHAPTER I 

BACKGRQUND OF PROBLEM 

Most educators concerned with reading ha\^e limited 
their studies almost exclusively to methodology of reading 
instruction (Weber, 1968). Recently, a more dynamic and 
constructive research approa/'ch towards . reading has devel- 
oped; a concern not with methods but with understanding 
th^ reading process itself. As linguists have developed 
models of language acquisition, psycholinguists have 
developed models of the readihg process. Reading is con- 
sidered by psycholinguists to be the receptive phase of 
written ].anguage (Goodman, 19 69). 

Studies of reraedial readers have often- been con- 

- * 

cerned with finding a specific aspect of the etiology of 
the problem, such as visual acuity, auditory discrimina- 
tion, speech and articulation 'problems , eye movements, 
vitamin deficiency, endocrine conditions, cerebral domi- 
nance, and lateral dominance (Smith & Dechant, 1961). 
These attempts to assign a cause-and-ef f ect relationship 
to reading disabilities, with a resultant rigid classifi- 
-ggit ir>K -Cr4f—4^f-icient rf^adnr s . may dis cour ag^^ ly sis of _ 
individual weaknesaes in the reading process itself. 
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This, in turn, especially when the classification impliqs 

an irreversible deficit, effectively diminishes, efforts to 

reduce the symptoms. 

Summing. up the vast amount of research on causes 

of reading retardation, Samuels (1973) notes: 

. . . the bulk of the research fails to add up to 
much; (a) the researc^i has been pieceme*al in its 
approach rather than systematic; (b) the matched- 
group' designs generally used in these studies were 
inadequate ; ( c) the students were used for research 
after they had been identified as having a reading 
problem rather than before, thus masking what is cause 
and v/hat is effect; (d) numerous studies have inves- 
tigated variables which are not components of a' 
learning model of reading Requisition; (e) diagnostic 
labels were used, which imply that, causes of the read- 
ing problem were known; and (f) sources of unreliabil- 
ity in achievement-expectancy formulas, reading- 
achievement tests, and intelligence tests have 
resulted in invalid research results and conclusions 
[p. 208]. , 

^ A child is considered to have a reading disability 

I 

if he is reading at least one year below his grade expec- 
tancy (Harris, 1961). A reading disability is said to , 
exist when-, . , 

despite adequate instruction, absence of emotional 
problems -which may inter fere with learning, adequate 
attendance , a cooperative child , and c^bsence of sen- 
sory impairment , there is a discrepancy between the 
reading achievement level and some measurement of 
^ potential ability [Samuels,. 1973, p, 204] . 

Some of the characteristics attributed to the 

reading behavior of the child with a reading disability 

are! that, he will usu ally make substitutions /in ,easy 

vocabulary, occasionally skip words, will. try. to read 



words by their total configuration, and will guess$ often * 

inaccurately, from content. He will not have a systematic 

means of word attack^ and will make little use of sounds ot 

of ^structural analysis skills (Kottmeyer, 1959). This 

implies that tlae more^ severely disabled the reader, the 

more the above' characteristics will.be exhibited, Evi- 

dent:es of any ^ of the above deviations from the text are 

often considered, as absolute errors even when they do not 

impair ^the meaning of what is being read. 

What happens to the child having difficulty in 

reading? He is frequently given phonic rules as well as 

appropriate isolated words to teach him "word attack 

skills." , Sight word lists ajfe also presented with the 

e^jcpectation that by .memorizing these word lists, his :iread- 
» 

ing will improve. Thus, he may be "taught" to lose inter*- 
est in reading, and language deve^-opment may be stifled 
because he is. rr.adii^g highly synthetic materials where 
diicassion of the ^story is virtually impossible. Another 
i:iot uncommon situation (especially in the middle grades) 
'is that' the, deficient reader is presented with material 
which i^^ too far beyond his reading competence. This, 
too, leads to loss of interest m reading and proiuotes an 
association between reading and failure. The problem 
reader is not given 'the same^ opportunity as more prof i- 

: 7 ' \. ' ■ — ' 

cient readers to parti^cipate actively in reading by using 
^> ^ . . 
> * ^ ^ 



his own language ability and previous experience . 

It IS suggested above that widely used teaching 
techniques are often not only ineffectual but may lead 
to a solidification of a deficient reader's problem. In 
. view of the fact that a child enters school with well-- 
yleve loped language abilities (Ruddel 1 , 1970 ; Wardhaugh , 
1971) f the methods bt teaching reading ate very artifi- . 
cial . Teachers rarely take advantage , when teaching 
reading,- of the strategies that children have alre.ady 
acquired and which they exhibit j.n their oral language A 
(G^dman, 1972)1 School-age children use the syntactic 
«^ 'and ^semdntic *cdRst:raints of tKe language, demonstrate 
realistic expectation of sentence patterns, and sho^w an 
•ability to utilize the redundancy of the spoken message 
(Goodman, 1965; Ruddell, 1970; Wardhaugh, 1971). If 
new methods are to be developed, a better understan^iing 
of the reading process of all readers must first be 

r 

Obtained. 

/ • • r ■ 

Need ^r the Study 

The most v^^ely used^ tests of children ''s reading 
ability provide, primarily, an indication of the reading 
grade level of the i^hdividuall They do not provide mea- 
surements of qualitative differences, between readers at 
the same grade level, reflecting weaknesbes and ' b-trreng^c 
in the individuals' reading process* 'Most diagnostic 



tools ( as the Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficul ' 

or the Gates-McKillop Reading Diagnostic Tests ^ 196 2) an- 

i 

word recognition an'd phonics tests" that narfov?iY dcti?rmin(. 

the relative efficiency of the individual being tested t( 

utilize grapho-phon^mic relationships. ^This would^ assume 

that phqni-cs is, if not the only problem, the major otum- 

% • • • 

bling block in the way of learning to read. This assump- 
tion, along with the limited tests available, may well 
nesult in remediation efforts being confined to phonics 

' J- 

training. ' ' • i 

Many studies of retarded readers have mc Ittde'd a 
bias concerned wath identifying a particular etiology or 
primary causative factor of the retardation (Samuels, 
1973). These studies, too, tend to diminish recognition 
of individual variat ion in the reading process of* defi- 
cient readers and promote narrow , if any , direction 
towards remediation efforts, 1)^ 

• An increasing number of studies concerned with\ 
understanding the reading process itself (Biemiller, 1971; 
Y. Goodman, 196 7; Goodman & Burke, 1969; GutKnecht, 19 71; 
Menosky, 1971;^Weber, 1970a) strongly suggest that 
although all readers utilize thei^r linguistic skills when 
reading, there is- considerable variation between the mdi- 
viduals ' Utilization of linguistic* strategies as they 
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The development of a diagnostic tool with a suf- 
ficiently unbiased approach would be needed to recognize 
useful differences between the reading process of indi- 
viduals or between- retarded ctnd normal readers. The 
<cReading I^iscue Inventory (RMI) by, !if, Goodman and Burke 
(1972a) may be an. adequately broad and sensitive research 
tool to yield a description and aiaalysis of the reading 
behavior of individuals toward this end. 

Statement of the Problem 

The present study is an effort to use the RMI to 
compare individual retarded and normal readers. Do the 
retarded readers, i.e., reading at least one ^ear below 
their grade expectancy, utilize their linguistic compe- 
tence similarly and to the same extent as proficient 
readers reading on the same level? This is the question 
to v)hich" the present study is directed. 

Limitations of the Stujdy . ' 

I This study has several limitations. The sample 
size lis small, consisting of only three individuals in 

I 

eachiof -the two groups studied. The subjects are all 

I- 

female, Caucasian, public school students of economically 
kiddle-class families. A limitation impolsed by the, design 
of the study is that the two groups differ In age and edu- 
cational experience ^ 
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These limitations, while 'allowing a descriptive 
Analysis for individual and group performances., preclud 
rigorous statistical analysis and generalizations com- 
paring retaj::ded and normal readers. Further, while the 
liinitatioTis would not permit a definitive statement as 
the utility of the RMI as a diagnostic tool, the study 
should indicate the likelihood of its having such use. 



Chapter ii 
review of the literature 



This search , is limited to a survey of studies. in 
oral reading errors of retarded, average , and superior 
readers ; a description of the psycholinguis tic model of 
reading proposed by K. S. Goodman (1968); and studies 
based on the Goodman Taxonomy of Reading Miscues (1969), 
An effort was made to note those studies most pertinent 
to an examination of the oral reading errors made by 
retarded readers, 

oral Reading. of Retarded Readers 

Reading , like all language processes , involves 
syntax and semantics. One measure of young readers' use 
of constraints' imposed by their language may be done by 
the analys is of their o^ral reading errors . Weber' s exten- 
sive review article on oral reading errors (1968) revealed 
that very little research had beer]^ done on the study of 

written words as linguistic units represented graphically. 
She concluded that inaccurate responses have usually been . 
considered to be indications of perceptual inaccuracies or- 
evidence of poor vocabulary rather than responses generated 
by a reader ' s expectations based on his knowledge of the 



constraints imposed by grammatical structure. In addi- 
tion , she states that "early discussions of errors rela- 
tive to their verbal context only menticuied rather than 
analyzed the effect of ^n error on the meaning of a sen- 
tence [p. 113J." 

The early studies concerned with identifying cer- 
tain types of errors made by retarded readers were greatly 
influenced by Orton's theory (1928) that the retarded 

readers were a specific sub-group of the population whose 
f 

failure to establish dominance in one hemisphere of the 
brain caused reversals of letters tp, q) and of words 
(i-e., saw, was). He felt that the analysis of reading 
errors, especially reversals, would provide a means of 
recognizing retarded readers. Studies were done either 
as attempts to support or refute Orton's suggestions 
(Davidson, 1934; Hill, 1936; Malmquist, 1958; Monroe, 
1932) . These studies gave evidence that reversals were ' 
only , one of several types of errors made by all readers 
and that reversals tended to dis appear with maturity 
(Weber, 19 6 8) . 

Although most of^the attempts to' analyze the oral 
reading of retarded readers were based on the reading of 
words presented in isolation , some linguistic insight was 
apparent. Payne (19 30) *, in analyzing more than 10 ,000 
responses by middle-graders to words tachis toscopically 
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d 

exposed, emphasized that the grapnic display of a word is 
only one aspect of its properties as a stimulus, even when 
displayed in isolation. She was one ol the first to, 
express doubt concerning the value of describing reading 
difficulties in terms of reversals c She stated that error 
analysis had to consider the quality of the attempt made 
by the child, the influence of other. words being learned 
at the same time as the stimulus word, the frequency of 
the stimulus word, and the graphic- phonemic similarity 
between the stimulus word and other words m the language. 

Fairbanks (1937) and Swanson (1937), both using 
the same method for analyzing the errors, recorded the 
oral reading of a group of goqd readers and a group of 
poor readers while they read selections. The errors were 

categarized as substitutions, omissions,- repetitions, and 

\ 

mispronunciations. They found that the poor readers made 
more oral reading errors than did the good readers and 
altered the meaning- of the text more often than did the', ^ 
good readers • . 

Bennett (1942) provided one of the few exceptions 
to the type of studies done at this time- She did an 
analysis of 34,274 errors of recognition and pronunciation 
of 237 basic^words read in context. Her subjects were 710 
retarded readers in the middle grades as they progressed 
through 30 remedial lessons. Classification of errors was 
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made into nine types concerned with substitutions of the 
stimulus word and the graphic similarity of the substi- 
tuted word. .She did note, although informally, that domi- 
nant letters or word parts were important as cues word 
recognition and pronunciation, and that the. structure of. 
,the context v^as important as well. She estimated that 41% 
of the errors were "relevant responses" in that they were' 
closely associated in thought with the stimuli: and that, of 
the "irrelevant responses," 50% were of the same part of 
speech as the stimuli. Of the "relevant responses-," only 
a very few differed from the stimuli in part of speech. 
None of the 34,2 74 errors were nonsense words and there 
was a uniformity of errors as indicated by the fact that 
only 82 of the 237 words elicited two or more different 
response words. The other 155 all elicited only one form 
of incorrect respojise. This* indiQated that the readers 
substituted words that were part of their previous reading 
vocabulary instead of ^using grapho-phonemic cues in order 
to recognize new words. She did not examine self-correc- 
tion behavior formally but her informal notes show a 
greater awareness than her contemporaries of the process 
of reading. Sine concluded: * 

• . . It is seen that word recognition and pronuncia- 
tion are complex mental processes in which the neura"L 
centers involved in language usage play a controlling 
part. Errors did not occur in a haphazard way, but 
are governed by the context in which the stimuli are 
incorporated, and by unfortunate learning habits which 
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the ptrpil hfas deveJffSped in the process of reading. A 
pronounced characteristic of pupils . re tarded in word 
recognition seems to be the tendency not to inhibit 
associated responses until a word is clearly seen in 
all its parts — beginning, middle and ending [p.y38]. 

Oral Reading of Normal Readers 
^ 1 ^ 

Recent studies have tried to show that the 'syn- 

» 

tactic and semantic constraints evident ir; oral reading 
intricate that reading is a contiriu^ous language process and 
that most children will correct l^heir own errors when dis- 
sonance in grammar and/or meaning occurs . This applies to 
all readers, be they proficient, average, or slow (Clay, 
1968, 1969;, K. S. Goodman, 1965; Y, Goodman, 1967? good- 
man & Burke, 1969; Gutknecht, 1971 ; Menosky , 1971; Weber, 

K 

1970a) . K. S. Goodman (1970) analyzed the errors of 
fourth-graders reading a brief passage and. by analyzing^ 
the miscues (ejrrors) showed how these miscues are governed 
by the grammatical constraints of the language. He also 
reported , (1965) that early readers recognized the words 
which appeared in context with greater accuracy than when 
the same words appeared in a liSt, Of the wordte missed on 
the list, first-graders missed only 38% of them in stories, 
the second-graders 25%, and the third-graders 18%. Goodman 
concluded that the syntactic and semantic constraints of 
the language are incorporated in reading and that reading 
is 4 continuous linguistic process (Goodman, 1968). 

Y. Goodman (1967), in a longitudinal study of six 



6-year-old beginning readers, found that as a reader's 
skill increases, his ability to use "grammatical constraints 
also increases . She concluded that the beginning reader ' s 
understanding of syntax is of greater influence on devel- 
opment of reading proficiency than his semantic under- 
standing whidh is undoubtedly due to the fact that .in the 
early grades the child's grasp of grammatical complexity 
excseds that required by the written text. 

A major study of oral reading errors was carried 
out by K. S. Goodman and Burke (1969) • They analyzed the 
errors made by second- / fourth- , and sixth-graders who 
were proficient reader s\ applying the Goodman Taxonomy 
of Reading v^iscues (1969), Errors were divided into two 
groups: those which did not alter syntactic structure (non- 
trans formation miscues) and those wffich did (retransf orma- 
tion miscues) . The non-trans^f ormation miscues reflect the 
subject's strong control of the structures of the lan- 
guage. At each of the three grade levels they found- that 
there was a tendency to retain the grammatical function of 
jthe text in the miscue# Even within the retransf ormation . 
miscues where' the subjects changed the text to a more 
familiar language pattern/ there was a tendency to retain 
grammatical function with the structural changes involving 
such. shifts as in tense or number, or for the intent of 
the original structure to be retained while alternate 



forms were deleted or added. The tendency to retain gram- 
matical function in retransf ormation miscues was found to 
increase from grades 2-6, indicating the reader's increas- 
ing control of the English language^ 

Clay (1968), in examining the oifal reading errors 
of beginning readers, indicated that her above-average 
readers could be distinguishied by their low number> of 
errors and their use of repetition and self-correction. 
The 100 children she tested were taught by a method which 
emphasized words in context with no prior teaching of 
sounds or words, singly or in lists. Responses were cate- 
gorized as true report, error, repetition, or self-correc- 
tion. Relationships between self-corre9tion be^havior and 
the grl^nmatical acceptability of the error were analyzed. 
The group was divided at the end of the year of testing 
into quartile groups: High, High Middle, Low Middle, and 
Low by a test of reading progress. The "median' child" of 
her high group made one error in every 37.39 words read, 
compared wit3i the "median child" of the low group who made 
one error in every 2.58 .words read. The High and High 
Middle groups-„.Gi>^rec one in every three or four errors 
while in the Low Middle and- Low groups , self-correction 
rates were on.e.in 8 and one in 20, respectively. In a 
linguistic analysis of substitution errors (7,683) self- 
correction rates were : Low , 11% ; Low Middle , 14% ; High 
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Middle, 28%; and* High i ' 3 5% . 

She folt that the low error-high self-correction 
rates of the High group resulted from efficient processing 
of cues and the high error-high self- correction of the 
High' Middle group indicated that efforts were being made 
to relate cues and resolve inconsistencies but the process 
wag not operating efficiently. In analyzing self-correc- 
tion behavior , she concluded that grammatical competency 
is^fie significant source of cues for error-c9rrection 
strategy for all readertS. 

. ' In addition, she found, that the Low group used 
less graphic cues than did the High group. They were more 
influenced by the semantic constraints than the graphic 
constraints 'of the text. 

Weber (1970a) analyzed the oral reading errors 
made by a firs^-grajie class as they learned 'to read from 
a basal reading series over a period 6f a school, year. 
Very little phonic instruction was given. The purpose of 
her analysis of oral reading errors was to determine the 
strategies that beginning readers used to identify words. 
The errors of weaker readers were compared to those of 
stronger readers.* The two groups were designated as High 
Achievers and Low Achievers by their reading progress 
during the year. This was confirmed by testing the chil- 
dren in May with a standardized silent reading test. Most 
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children m the High group scored above grade level while 
the Low group scored at grade level or below. The errors 
that she analyzed were substitutions, omissions,, inser- 
tions/ and reversals. They were analyzed for grapho- 
phonemic correspondence, grammatical , function , and gram- 
matic and semantic acceptability. 

Substitutions comprised 80% of the total errors 
with the remaining errors divided almost equally between 
omissions and insertions. Reversals were rare and not 
unique to either reading group. There was little differ- 
ence in the distribution frequency of types errors made 
by the two groups. 

Weber found, as did Bennett (19 42) and Clay 
(196 8) , that in making sul;^s ti tutions the better readers 
used responses more similar graphically to the correspon- 
ding stimulus words than did the slower readers. She also 
found 91% of the errors to be grammatically appropriate to 
the preceding context . The difference between the groups 
in this. respect was negligible: 92.3% for the High group 
and 88.9% for the Low group. Since, as beginning readers, 
they had been only mini-mally instructed in the use of word 
attack skills , the preceding structure of a sentence may 
have been their principal source of information for ide*n- 
tifying a word. The Low group showed a decrease of gram- 
matical 'appropriateness of substitutions as the year 
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progressed, going from 93.1% to 83^6%, while the High • 

group only went from 93.8% to 91.0%. This suggests that 

the Low group w^s showing a change in strategies as.- they 

became jnore aware of graphic cue^ and that aft increased 

■ / ■■ 

concern with these cues interfered/ with their use of gram- 

matical constraints. ^ . 

There'^as no difference observed be,tween groups as 

■ • " 

to the percentage of the errors that were grammatically 
acceptable for the entire sentence. However in ' a further 
analysis of the data (Weber, 1970b) , it wafe found. that the 
High group correcte^errors, that did not conform to the 
structure of the^ written sentence more frequently than 
they did acceptable errors The Low group showed no cor- 
responding difference, i.e., they overeorrected as often 
as they attempted legitimate corrections . 

Weber concluded that syntactic and semantic cort- 
straint.s were brought to the reading task even by thu 
beginning readers and ..that changes in reading strategies 
and the use of cues were evidenced in both groups but that 
the High group was more efficient in forming a reading 
strategy based on their use of letter-sound relati'ons^ip 
patterns. She a^lso stated that there is some evidence '^or 
an inverse relationship between the beginner's use of ' ^ 
graphic cues and syntactic cues. ^ 

Biemiller (1971) , apparently following up the 



conclusions suggested by Weber's (1970a) ^tijjfly, observed 
the .oral reading errors of 42 children during their • year 
in the first grade. This was done in order to examine 
changes in the use of contextual and graphic information- 
for word identification. From his analysis of t^e error-s 
in terms of semantic and graphic constraints as well as 
non- response errors , he deve loped a three phase model of 
rH^ding acquisition. In the first stage,, the children 
showed a predominance of contextually c($nst^ained errors . 
They used a minimum of graphic information and made use of 
information learned aurally (learning sight words). With 
an increase of non-response errors, the child movfed into, 
the second stage. K non-response wasN^^terpreted by 
Bie.miller tb mean that the child does not recognize the 
word and is trying to use graphic information. . Tljis 
stage, characterized by word-for-word reading, was reached 
so6ner by the iDetter readers while the slower learners 
were still making fewer non-response errors and, as did 
thpse in Bennett's (1942) study, wer^ responding by sub- 
stituting words v^hich they had previously been taught. 
The better readers showed a significant decrease in con- 
te^tually accepl^able ei!*rors at* this time, whereas .the 
slower readers (as found by Clay [1^68] and Weber [1970a]) 
were still depending upon- the semantic and syntactic con- 
straihts of the language. 
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^ A drop in non-response errors marks the beginninc: 

of the third stage. The children made significantly moro 

4* 

sub^itution e^rrors that were both contextual ly and 
graphically acceptable (82%) 4han were made in the first 
two stages. In agreement with Weber (1970a) , Biemiller 
seeL poor readers as showing a lag in moving from one 
developmental stage to/ another in the reading pro*cess 
with this showing up in their ability to handle graphic 
information. In the' one year of his study, only the bet- 
ter group achieved the three, stages. * The slower readers 
wel^e not able to develop Reading strategies and m a sense 
"started off on the wrong track [p. 95]." 

Goodman I s Psycholinguj.st ic Model ^ 
of Reading 

Recently ^^re has been a movement in which J.in- 
guistic models of Chomsky'^ transf ormational-generartive 
grammar (19 6 5) have been interpreted and applied to read- 
ing. The psycholir>g\^stic approach is concerned with the 
relationship between language and thought. Psycholin- 
guists ^re aware of the constraints of the language capa- 
bility which a child brings to the "learning to read" 
situation and that this i^ a basis of his lectrninq. The- 

child utilizes his total prior experience and learning, 

^ v V ■ 

including his language competence ^in the reading task. 
Studies of the level of language acquisition Qf 5- and 
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6-year-olds have indicated both the great extent to which 

children have control over the grammatical aspects of oral 

English when they enter..>^hool as well as their further 

development as they progress in school. Ruddell (1970) 

and Wardhaugh (1971) have compiled extensive reviews of 

the literature concerned with early language acquisition. 

K. S. Goodman (1968) has provided one psycholin- 

. guistic definition of reading: 

Reading j,s the receptive phase of written communica- 
tion. ^ In written language a message has been encoded 
by the writer in graphic symbols spatially distributed 
on the page^ The reader does not merely pass his 

' eyes over a written language and receive' and record a 
stream of visual perceptual images. He must actively 
bring to bear his knowledge of language, his past 
experience, his conceptual* attainments on"^ the pro^ 
cessing of language information encoded in the form 
of graphic symbols in order to decode the written 
language. Reading must, therefore, be regarded as 
an ihteraction between the reader /and the written 

^ language, throu-.h which the reader attempts to recon- 
struct a message from the writer [p. 15] . 

. : He has developed a complex model of the readir^ 

) 

process based on Chomsky ' s ^ transformational-generative 
,<IP^rammar. In his model, he has divided reading proficiency 
into three levels. At the first level, the child per- 
ceives the graphic symbol, recedes it for aural input, 
recodes • a^ain into a familiar- language symbol, and then 

r 

decodes it into meaning. It -is at this level that the 
child is taurrht strategies for receding whether it be 

phonic, phonemics, or whole word. Goodman feels that too 

.... I , 

mufch emphasis is given to word attack skills and that if 
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presented in quantity beyond what is needed to recode, may 
actually distract the child from the real end, decoding 
written language for meaning. , 

At the second stage of proficiency, the child is 
able to recode from the graphic symbols and then decode 
to meaning. The deletion or reduction' of the ^ural com-- 
ponent may reflect an increasing awareness and, acceptance 
by the student that the v;ritter language is very similar 
to his spoken language.' 

At the final stage,, the graphic symbol is decoded 
directly upon visual input. The\ prof icient reader at this 
final level", when' reading 'aloud., must encode from meaning 
to oral output; that is, he must extract meaning from the 
deep structure and encode, this information into speech. 

Goodman calls this model "a psycholinguistic guess- 
ing game." One^approachea the written text with prior 
knowledge and uses this knowledge *to test hypotheses which 
.one forms in the process- of reading. ' Tl:^ reader confirms 
or disconf ir]j\s his hypotheses as he reads . It is not 
necessary for him to read every word perfectly but only 
enough to allow' him to confirm or disconfirm previous 
hypotheses and to form new ones. This model differs from 
earlier linguistic models (Bloomfield, 1942; Fries, 1964; 
Lefevre, 1964) that the reader is now considered to be 
actively taking part in the reading process rather than 
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passively being stimulated by the graphic representation to 
which he applies previously taught rules. 

Studies Based on the Goodman Taxonomy 

The following studie's analyzed oral reading mis- 
cues using either the Goodman Taxonomy or the RMI (derived 
from the Goodman Taxonomy) . Like -the immediately preced- 
ing studies of oral reading errors, the concern is psycho- 
linguistic in nature. These studies stemmed from the 
Reading Miscue Center at Wayne State University. The* sub- 
jects included proficient and average elementary school 
readers, first- and fourth-graders designated as low • 
readers, and a group of perceptually impaired children • 

In using the Goodman Taxonomy, the miscues are 
analyzed in more than 20 described categories. These 
categories include syntactic and semantic relationships 
and changes , grammatical functions , the use of transfor- 
mation processes, phonemic and graphemic relationships and 
changes, and the phenomenon of correction strategies. The 
term miscue is used instead of error in that the response 
is evaluated as to how much it diff'-^rs in several respects 
from the text and as to the factors influencing it. 

y. Goodman (1967) analyzed the miscues of three 
average and three "slow readers" as they progressed 
through the first grade. She found that the "slower 
readers" made more Miscues Per Hundred Words (MPHW^ than 



did the average readers. However r the number of miscues. 
decreased with increased text length for the slow readers, 
and increased for the average readers. She also found 
that comprehension scores were not related to the number, 
of miscues made • 

In a developmental study covering four years of 
these same children , Y. Goodman (19 70) concluded that as 
children progress, the more proficient .readers produced 
qualit vely better miscues ma'king use of semantic and 
syntactic cues, whereas the less proficient readers pro- 
duced miscues that were primariLy responses to the graphic 
field. This is in agreement with Biemiller (1971) , Clay 
(1968), and Weber (1970a). 

Gutknecht (1971) analyzed the miscues generated by 
'five children (from 11.0 to 12,4 years in age) diagnosed 
as perceptually impaired . These readers were reading at 
least two years below their reading expectancy. The range 
of their reading levels were Primer to 4-1. Gutknepht 
limited his analysis cf miscues to general mfiscues, cor- 
rections, syntactic information, and semantic Information. 
His subjects had a range of 6 . 7 to 25.0 MPHW. These MPHW 
are considerably higher than those previously encountered 
in similar studies using the Goodman Taxonomy. Like 
Y. Goodman's (1967) findings, there was no correlation 
between MPHW and comprehension scores. t 



Gutknecht found that 63*8% of the miscues resulted 
in a word of the same grammatical function. While 89.2% 
of the miscues had graphic similarity, most of the miscues » 
which had- no graphic similarity were grammatically accept- 
able. Seventy-four percent of the miscues had some pho- 
nemic similarity but only 20% had high phonemic similarity. 
These data strongly suggest that graphic information was 
more 'important than phonemic information. 

Gutknecht, in analyzing correction behavior, found 
that his readers, like proficient and average ^readers , 
tended not to correct miscues which were syntactically and 
semantically acceptable. When a miscue was unacceptable 
relative to the preceding part of the sentence, it was 
m^re likely to be corrected than were miscues that were 
unacceptable to an entire sentence. All' of these subjects 
used syntactic and semantic cues to some extent) using 
sy-ntactic cues more successfully than semantic cues. 

.Children were weak in grapho-phonemic strategies^ — 
either through overuse or to improper application due to a 
lack of knowledge. They seemed to correct because of 
graphic mismatches rather than because of disparities in 
meaning or grammar. Although the perceptually impaired 
children made some use of syntactic ax^d semantic cues, 
this strategy was not developed enough for them to use 
it efficiently. Gutknecht believed that the rate of 
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acquisition of the reading process is the main difference 
between normal learners and his group. He, therefore, 
makes a plea that the, reading materials prepared for the 
perceptually impaired child not be phonic-laden or lower 
level basal readers but new and interesting materinls, 
taking advantage of the child's linguistic abilities and • 
to eliminate the idea that every child must go through the 
same type of learning process in learning to read. 

Menosky, (1971) attempted to show that the miscues 
generated by a reader may vary qualitatively more than 
quantitatively. Using groups of three average readers 
from each -of grades 2, 4, 6, and 8 and three low and three 
^igh readers from grade 4, she analyzed their oral reading 
miscues. All texts, were divided into three sections with 
the miscues in the first portion of the material compared 
with the miscues in the second section. ' 

The low fourth-graders who read the same passage 
as the second-graders had the highest MPHW of any group. 
They did not change their strategies as they progressed 
-through the text making only substitution errors, whereas 
the high fourth-, sixth-, and eighth-yraders made all 
types of miscues : substitutions , omissions, and additions. 
The low f ourth-gjraders tended to produce more totally 
acceptable miscues as they progressed through the text / 
but they overcorrected more of these semantically and 
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syntactically acceptable miscues* Y. Goodman (1967) also 
found this in her low first-grade readers. The more pro- 
ficient readers made corrections for more of their unac- 
ceptable miscues and less for their acceptable ones as 
they read. They did not change their performance but 
changed their strategies. Menosky also found a slight 
correlation between comprehension and MPHW across groups. 
However, this did not apply to individuals within groups. 
All of her readers showed a lack of ability to make infer- 
ences or draw conclusions in their retelling. The low 
fourth-grade readers had the lowest comprehension score 
of all the groups. 

In comparing the first pages with those within the 
first quarter of the text, she found that more miscues 
were generated in the first pages. Thus, it is unfair for 
a child to be judged on an oral reading inventory just 
allowing him to read the firs t ^ew paragraphs or pages of 
the text. Only with sufficient length is the reader able 
to gain "contextual support" as indicated by the changes 
in the quality of the miscues as they read the varying 
portions of the text. 

Y. Goodman (19 72) attempted to show the differ- 
ences between quantitative and qualitative aspects of - 
reading diagnosis using the RMI. A seventh-grade subject • 
read three different passages of varying difficulty, MPHW 
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i-^ were analyzed m the total story as well as those gener- 
ated in the first and middle 200 words of each story. 
Because of the large variability of MPHW made m the var- 
ious portions, she concluded as did Menosky (1971) that 
. only in viewing the whole story can a correct picture of 
the reading behavior be made. The story in which the sub- 
ject made the greatest percentage of miscues that caused 
loss of meaning also had the greatest number of substitu- 
tion miscues with high graphic similarity. This indicated 
that he was reading on a superficial level. 

Burke (1973), using the RMI, analyzed the self- 
correction behavior of six first-grade readers. Three 
of the readers were taught by a synthetic method (basal 
reader approach) and three by an analytic approach (pho- 
neme-grapheme correspondence) . Her results indicated that 
the group taught by the synthetic approach had more varied 
profiles, showing that they were using al] cueing systems: 
phoneme-grapheme, syntactic, and semantic. The group 
taught by the phonetic approach made more miscues, had 
lower comprehension ratings, and like the subjects of 
Y. Goodman (1967) showed an inverse relationship between 
phoneme-grapheme correspondence and graramatic and semantic 
acceptabil ity . Thus , it could be concluded that reading 
methodology can affect reading behavior. The synthetic 
method produced readers whose profiles were acceptable to 
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the Goodman irodel of proficient readers, whereas the pho- 
netic method did not. Burke concluded that the RMI is a 
good diagnostic tool for the teacher but as a research 
tool it has certain limitations in that .the quality and 
uniqueness of the o;:iginal taxonomy from which it was • 
derived is diminished e * ' ^ 

Summary 

Much of the research cited aho4e suggests that 
analysis of miscues generated durincf oral reading by chil- 
dren may be a useful tool to increa/se our understanding of 
some aspects of the development of the reading process. 
The first-grade reading studies (Biemiller, 1971; Burke, 
1973; Clay, 1968; Y. Goodman, 1967; Weber, 1970a) show 
that, at this early age, differences in reading strategies 
and abilities occur due to the interaction of the child, 
teacher, and teaching methodology. Not all children learn 
to read in the same manner or at the same rate. The rate 
at which individuals learn to read depends on their abil- 
ity to use syntactic and semantic constraints of the lan- 
guage as well as the learning and application of grapho- 
phonemic correspondences. Competefice to develop strate- 
gies based on all three factors is requisite to the devel- 
opment of reading proficiency. The "slow" reader often 
has trouble acquiring grapho-phonemic skills and concomi- 
tantly may rely very heavily on syntactic and semantic 



cues. Conversely, as this reader becomes more competent 
in the discrimination of graphic cues, a pattern of word- 
by-word reading behavior emerges with a decrement in the 
utilization of syntactic and semantic strategies. In com- 
parison, students who have little trouble learning to read 
tend to reach a state which is not characterized by inor- 
dinate reliance persistently placed on one set of cues at 
the expense of another. 

It is assumed, in the present study, that retarded 
readers, like proficient readers, vary in their individual 
patterns of usage of linguistic cues and that this can be 
observed by an analysis of oral reading miscues. 

This study is an attempt to determine to what 
extent reading strategies of proficient and retarded 
readers are comparable and to what extent the RMI can be- 
used to pinpoint the strengths and v/eaknesses of indi- 
viduals in both groups. 



CHAPTER III 
PROCEDURE 

This chapter will describe the subjects and mate- 
rials involved in the study. The section concerned with 
the analysis of the data will contain a discussion of the 
research tool used, the RMI (Y. Goodman & Burke, 1972a). 

Subjects 

The subjects were six female children attending an 
elomentary school in North Plainfield, New Jersey, a 
white middle-class suburban community. Three third-grade 
children were selected from six children who were recom- 
mended by their teachers as highly prof icient readers . 
They were selected after the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test 
(1965) and the Tests of General Ability (1960) , a group 
intelligence test, were administered to match as closely 
as possible three proficient and three retarded readers. 
The three remedial subjects included two fifth-grade stu- 
dents and one sixth-grader" all reading on a fourth-grade 
level in the remedial reading class. Descriptive and edu- 
cational information for each of the subjects is contained 
in Table 1. 

An examination of Table 1 indicates that the mean 
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chronological age for the proficient group (Group P) is 
8 years 6 months' and ' for the remedial group (Group R) , 10 
years 10 -months. Although there is some variation in 'the 
individual I.p.'s, the mean I.Q. for Group P is 111 as 
compared with 109 for Group R. 

The reading scores for both groups on the Gates- 
MacGinitie Reading Test (Level D, Form 3) are quijt:e simi- 
lar. Group P and Group R had an identical mean grade 
expectancy score of 4.6 in the vocabulary subtest . On thq. 
comprehension subtest, the mean grade expectancy scora, for' 
Group P was 4.2 and 3.9\for Group R. The reading scores, 
satisfy the requirements of this study that the two groups 
be at the same reading level. 

Materials . 

Two^passages for oral reading were chosen. "First 
Kill" (Y. Goodman's Burke, 1972b) was used for a pre- ^ 
testing session. The story "My Brother Is a Genius" 
\ (Hayes, 1963) from the sixth-grade reader, Adventures Now 
and Then , was used in -the actual testing session (Appen- 
dix A) . E^itreiae care was- taken in selecting the testing 
material so • that an appropriate number of miscues would 
be generated for both groups. Y. Goodman (1967) stated 
that for be<Jinning readers, the optimum number of miscues 
per hundred words which could be generated with adequate 
comprehension is -between 5 and 14. It was assumed by this 



researcher that this would apply to the older readers as 
well since a sixth-grade text is longer and thus the redun 
^dancy of the information would reinforce the story line. 
Other iiTiportant considerations were that the details and 
plot of the* pa'ssages would be equally familiar ^nd inter- 
esting to third-, fifth-, and sixth-graders and the pas-, 
sages were ones which none of the .subjects had previously 
seen or heard m their classrooms. The Reading Miscue . 
Inventory Manual: Procedure for' Diagnosis and Evaluation 
(RMI Manual) by Yetta Goodman and Carolyn Burke (1972a) 
was the source of the testing and scoring procedures. 

Method 

Each subject was given a pretest and the actual 
test within a school week. The identical procedure was 
followed in both testing sessions. 

Prior to the reading of the story, the subject, 
alone m the room with^ the investigator, was told that 
this was not a test which would be graded but an experi- 
ment . interested in s.eeing how children read orally. The 
subject was then told that she was to read an entire story 
into the tape recorder; the story was a little difficult 
but that was necessary for the study; and, if she had any 
difficulty, the researcher would not help her but she 
should try to figure out the word by herself. She was 
further told that after reading the story, she*would be 



asked to retell it. 

While the subject reac the story , the researcher 
I- • 

qjpserved the miscues and such reading behaviors as finger 
pointing and silent corrections, recording them on a pre- 
pared copy of the text (Appendix C contains a sample page) • 

The only response made by the researcher during this time 

< 

was an occasional encouraging smile. or nod. Although some 
difficulty was" encountered by the subjects, they did not 
fidget or show any other overt signs that they were so 
frustrated that the material should be abandoned for some- 
thing easier (Y. Goodman & Burke', 1972a) . 

After completing the oAal reading of the story, 
the subject was asked to retell as much of the story as 
she remembered . When this was done , the researcher asked 
questions in order to .encourage the subject to recall as 
much as she could in the identification and analysis of 
the characters, plot, and events. Care was taken to ask 
questions using information already provided by the 
reader. 

Data Analys.is 

By listening to the audio tape of the story, addi- 
tional miscues were identified and added to the prepared 
copy of the text . Miricues were identified as substitu--. 
tions, omissions, insertions, and reversals. Partial 
words, non-words, intonational Shifts, and long pauses 
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were also recorded. Regressions (repetition of words, 
phrases, or sentences) were noted. These often occur in 
the course of correction behavior and may be regarded as 
indicators of anticipated difficulty with words or ideis. 
Particular attention was given to the length of regres- • 
sions as this reflects the size of the language unit being 
processed by the readers as well as the cues being used. 
The miscues were then entered onto the Reading Miscue 
Coding Sheet (Appendix D) according to the directions 
given in the RMI Manual (pp. 39-48) . 

The following is a brief description of the ques- 
tions in the linguistic analysis of each miscue. 

1. DiaxC^ct. Is a dialect variation involved in the 
miscue? 

2 . Intonation. Is a shift in intonation involved in 
the miscue? ' 

3. Graphic Similarity. How much does the miscue look 
like What was expected? 

4. Sound Similarity.^ How much does the miscue sound 
lik^ what was expected?^ 

5. Grammatical Function. Is the grammatical function 
of the miscue the same as the grammatical function 
of the word in the text? 

6. Correction. Is the miscue corrected? 

7 . Grammatical . Acceptability. Does the mj.scue occur 
in a otructure which is grammatically acceptable? 

8. Semantic Acceptability. Does the miscue occur in 
a structure which is semantically acceptable? 

9. Meaning Change. ■ Does "the miscue result in a change 
of. meaning [RMI Manual, pp, 49-50]? 

.} 

All miscues were coded and analyzed for intona- 
tion, grammatical acceptability, semantic acceptability, 
and mining change. Substiitutions for single whole words, 
in addition , were analyzed for graphic similarity , sound 
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similarity, and grammatical function. 

Intonation shifts and dialect miscues were marked 
in the appropriate column with a checl^. There were no 
dialect miscues indicating a similarity of dialect between 
the researcher and the subjects/ 

The category Graph ix: Similarity was marked for 
high similarity (Y) , some similarity (P) , and no simi- 
larity (N) . Sound Similarity was marked in the appropri- 
ate column in the same way. Grammatical Function was 
marked identical (Y) , not similar (N) , and not possible' 
to determine the grammatical function (P) . The category 
Correction was marked (Y ) if the mis cue was corrected , not 
corrected (N) , and attempt to correct or unsuccessful cor- 
rection attempt (P) . Grammatical Acceptability was marked 
for acceptable grammatically to the entire sentence (Y) , 
acceptable oijiy to the preceding portion of the sentence 
up to the miscue (P) , and not grammatically acceptable 
(N) . Semantic Acceptability was coded in the same way as 
Grammatical Acceptability. Meaning Change was coded for 
extensive . meaning change (Y) , some meaning change (P) , and 
no meaning change (N) . .. 

When the inventory questions had been answered for 
all of the miscues noted, Gramnlatical Relationship Patterns 
and Patterns of Comprehension were checked for each reader 
(RMI Manual, p. 81). These pattern^ determined the 
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strengths and weaknesses of the strategies used by the 
reader . 

Grammatical Relationship Patterns were determined 
for each miscue by checking one of the 18 possible com- 
binations consisting of Correction, Grammatical Accept- 
ability, and Semantic Acceptability. The interrelation- 
ships of these categories indicate strength, partial 
strength, weakness, and overcorrection. 

Patterns of Comprehension were determined by 
checking one of the possible 27 combinations consisting 
of Correction, Seman^tic Acceptability, and Meaning Change 
The interrelationships of these categories indicate 
strength, partial strength, or weakness. 

Percentages were calculated for each subcategory 
in Graphic Similarity , Sound Similarity , Grammatical 
Acceptability, Grammatical Function, Grammatical Relation 
ship Patterns, and Patterns of Comprehension. These per- 
centages were then entered onto each individual's Student 
Profile Sheet. 

The retelling score was arrived at by listening t 
the audio tape and scoring the retelling sheet for charac 
ter identification, character analysis, events, plot, and 
theme (Appendix B) . This score was also entered on the 
Student Profile Sheet. Repetitions were entered on the 
Student Profile Sheet as well. 
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A further analysis of each reader's miscues was 
done by dividing the text into thirds by lines. Each of 
the three sections was compared to one another in all of 
the categories mentioned above. This was done in an 
attempt to provide further information as to possible 
differences in the reading strategies used by the profi- 
cient and remedial readers as they progress through vary- 
ing portions of the text. Miscues per hundred words and 
mean percentages of all measures were calculated for the 
total text as well as for each' section. 



CHAPTER IV 



RESULTS ■ 

This chapter presents thq^ results of the data 
obtained in terms of each group and the individuals within 
the groups; It is divided into three areas. The first 
section will consist of the descriptions and analysis of 
each individual's performance. The second section is com- 
prised of the results expressed as the mean scores of the 
two groups. The last section presents the data of the mean 
scores of the two groups for each third of the test passage. 

Prof ic lent Group- -Individual Analyses 

Nancy's profile is based on 116 miscues (5.3 MPHW) r 
the least number of miscues made by any reader in her 
group. Sixty-five and five-tenths percent of these were 
substitution miscues. She utilized graphic and sound cues 
equally effectively. Sixty-nine and seven-tenths percent 
of her substitution miscues had high graphic similarity, 
18.4% had partial similarity, and 11*8% had no similarity. 
Sixty-five and eight-tenths percent had high sound simi- 
larity, 22.4% had partial similar ity, and 11.8% had no 
similarity. ^ ^ 

Nancy demonstrated the strcingest sense of 
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.grammatical function in her group. Of her substitution 
miscues, 13.1% had identical grammatical function with the 
'Stimulus word, 23.7% were not the same, and 2.6% were 
indeterminate . " 

She also showed the greatest strength in her group 
as regards use of grammatical relationships although not 
as effectively as one wouAd expect considering her 
strength in grammatical function. Fifty-six percent of 
her miscues showed strength, 15.5% partial strength, 22.4% 
weakness, and 6.0% overcorrection. In comprehension, 
55.2% of her miscues showed no loss, 22.4% partial loss, 

m 

and 22.4% loss. Her retelling score was 57. 

Nancy's greater strengths in the use of graphic 
and phonemic cues and her ability to substitute words of 
the same grammatical function compared with her moder- 
~ately effective use of the interrelated semantic and syn- 
tactic cues indicate that she needs to become aware of her 
miscues that are distorting meaning. Although she was 
able to recall the first two-thirds of the story quite 
well , she was not able to recall the concluding portion 
of the text. By learning to predict and anticipate mean- 
ing as well as grammatical function, Nancy will be reading 
more proficiently. 

Nancy showed a /shifting in reading strategies in 
the first 'third of the text and the remaining portions of 



the text. She made her fewest miscues in, the first por- 
tion with only 4.5 MPHW and seemed to use all cues most 
effectively here. Eighty-one and eight-tenths percent of 
her substitution miscues had high graphic and sound simi- 
larity and 86.4% of her substitution miscues resulted in 
words of the same grammatical function as the stimulus 
word. Of her total miscues, 57.1% resulted in no loss of 
comprehension and 62.9% exhibited strength in her use of 
grammatical relationships. As Nancy progressed to the 
middle portion of the text, she made 5.3 MPHW and her use 
of graphic and sound simi/larity cues and substitution of 
words of the same grammatical function decreased. Her 
Comprehension Pattern did not exhibit much change although 
she did show a greater weakness in her Grammatical Rela- 
tionships Pattern. Nancy's use of cues in the last por- 
tion of the text was similar to her use of cu6s in the 
middle portion. 

The miscue behavior of Nancy is summarized in 

Table 2. 

Cathy's profile was based on a total of 136 mis- 
cues (6.2 MPHW). Eighty-three and one-tenth percent of 
her miscues were substitutions. Of all the readers in 
Group R, she was the faost effective in using graphic cues. 
Seventy-one and seven-tenths percent of her substitution 
miscues .'mad high graphic similarity, 20.4% had some 
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TABLE 2 
MISCUE BEHAVIOR OF NANCY 



Portion of text 





1/3 


2/3 


3/3 


Total 


Miscues 
MPHW 

Substitutions 


35 
4.5 


36 
5 . 3 


45 
6.0 


116 
5.3 
65.5% 


Graphic similarity 

High 

Low 

None 


81.8% 
13.6 
4.5 


65. 2% 

13.0 

2.1.7 


64 .5% 
25.8 
9.7 


69.7% 
18.4 
11. 8 


Phonemic similarity 

High 

Low 

None 


81.8 
9.2 
9.2 


56. 5 
26. 1 
17.4 :. 


61.3 
29.0 
9.7 


65. 8 
22.4 
11. 8 


Grammatical 
function 
S ame 

Different 
Indeterminate 


86.4 
13.6 
0.0 


65.2 
34 . 8 
0.0 


71.0 
22.6 
6.5 


73.7 
23.2 
2.3 


Grammatical 

relationships 

Strength 

Partial strength 

Weakness 

Overcorrection 


62.9 
20.0 
17.0 
0.0 


2.8 
5.6 
30 . 6 
11. 1 


53.3 
20.0 
20.0 
6.7 


56.0 
15.5 
22.4 
6.0 


Comprehension 
No loss 
Partial loss 
Loss 


57.1 
29.9 
20.0 


50.0 
27. 8 
22.^ 


57.8 
17.8 
24.4 


55.2 
22.4 
22.4 



similarity, and only 8.0% had no graphic similarity. Her 
use of sound cues was considerably lower although still in 
the effective range. Only 51.3% had high sound similarity, 
33.6% had partial similarity, and 15.\9% had no sound simi- 
larity. ^ 

Cathy ' s use of words having the same grammatical 
function as the textual word exhibited strength. Sixty- 
three and seven-tenths percent of her substitution miscues 
were of identical function, 28.3% were different, and 8.0% 
were indeterminate. Although she made only moderately 
effective use of phonemic cues, she was substituting words 
of the same part of speech indicating that the deficit in 
use of phonemic, cues did not siabstantially interfere with 
her use of cues for grammatical function. 

Cathy's Grammatical Relationships Pattern and Com- 
prehension Pattern were similar to Nancy's. She showed 
moderately effective strength in both patterns. In gram- 
matical relationships, 53.7% of her total miscues showed 
strength, 21.3% partial strength, 17.6% weakness, and 7.4% 
overcorrection. Cathy overcorrected totally acceptable 
miscues more than any other person in Group P. In compre- 
hension there was 56.6% no loss, 22.1% partial loss, and 
21.5% loss. Her retelling score of 1^2 ^was the highest in 
Group P and shows highly effective use of all reading 
strategies. 
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The difference between Cathy's retelling score and 
Comprehension Pattern may be that during some of the long 
pauses which she made while reading, she was probably 
making silent corrections. Other indications that she was 
silently correcting were that although she mispronounced 
words as cribe for crib and advise for advertise and did 
not correct these miscues in the oral reading, she did use 
the properly pronounced words in the retelling. Cathy was 
the only reader who related the humor of the story and was 
able to draw inferences from the information read. 

Cathy's understanding of -the story is reflected in 
her Comprehension Pattern and Grammatical Relationships 
Pattern, She was the only reader who showed increasingly 
greater strength in these categories as she progressed 
through the varying portions of the text. That she was 
using different strategies as she read is indicated by the 
varying profile in her use of phoneme-grapheme cues, sub- 
stitutions of words of the same grammatical function, and 
changes in MPHW, 

V Table 3 presents . Cathy ' s miscue behavior. 

The profile of Linda is based on 143 miscues (6.5 
MPHW) of which 74,1% were substitutions. Her use of 
graphic cues W*as the lowest of her group yet she, 'too, 
exhibited a good use of graphic and sound cues. Fifty-six 
and six-tenths percent of her substitution miscues had 
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TABLE 3 
MISCUE BEHAVIOR OF CATHY 



Portion of t;ext 

1/3 2/3 3/3 Total 



Miscues 


41 


42 


53 


136 


MPHW 


5.3 


6.2 


7.0 


6.2 


Substitutions 









83.1% 


Graphic similar ity 










High 


78.1% 


65.8?, 


72. 1% 


71. 7% 


Low 


15.6 


2 8'. 9 


16 .3 


20 .4 


None 


6.3 


5 . 3 


11, 6 


8.0 


Phonemic similarity 










High 


43.8 


50.0 


60.5 


52.2 


Low 


40.6 


39. 5 


25. 6 


34.5 


None 


• 15.6 


10.5 


14.0 


13.3 


Grammatical 










function 










Same 


81.3 


60. 5 


53.5 


63.7 


Different 


18.8 


39.5 


25.6 


28 .3 


Indeterminate 


0.0 


0.0 


20.8 


8.0 ' 


Grammatical 










relationships 










Strength 


46. 3 


54.8 


58.5 


53.7 


Partial strength 


26. 8 


14. 3 . 


22. 6 


21.3 


Weakness 


17.1 


19.0 


17.0 


17.6 


Overcorrec t ion 


/9.8 


11.9 


1.9 


7.4 


Comprehension 




54.8 






No loss 


58.5' 


, 56.6 


56.6 


Partial loss 


14.6 


23.8 


26.4 


22.1 


Loss 


26. "8 


21.4 


17.0 


• 21.3 



high graphic similarity, 18.9% partial similarity, and ' 
24.5% no similarity. Her use of sound cues w^s sijailar 
to her use of graphic cues with 55.7% high sound simi- 
larity, 17.0% partial similarity, and>27.4% no similarity. 

Sikty-eight and nine-tenths percent of her sub- 
stitution miscues were of the same grammatical function as 
the stimulus word, 30.2% were different, and only 0.9% 
were indeterminate . 

Although her use of semantic and syntactic cues 
was modetately effective, she was the weakest reader in 
her group as indicated by her Grammatical Relationships . 
Pattern and Comprehension Pattern. In grammatical rela- 
tionships, only 46.8% of her total miscues showed strength > 
25.2%. partial strength , 22.4% weakness , and 5.6% of her 
miscues were overcorrected . Forty-seven and six- tenths 
percent of her total miscues indicated no loss m compre- 
hension, 20 . 3% .partial loss, and 32.2% loss. In spite of 
her low comprehension profile relative to 'the others of 
Group P , Linda had a retelling score of 65 . 

The discrepancy between Linda's weaker Comprehen- 
sion Pattern and retelling score may be due to her famil- 
iarity with the backg[round of the Story. Linda also made 
long pauses between correction* attempts indicating that 
some silent correction may be taking place. Linda may be 
overrelying on semantic cues. Meaning was lost in the 
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improper substitutions of pronouns and conflicting number 
between subject and predicate. Linda needs to become 
aware that the language of the author has the same syn- 
tactical constraints as hers and that meaning is lost when 
she does not correct miscues which cause dissonance in 
syntax. 

Linda used the interre lated cues most effectively 
in the first portion of the text. She made the least MPHW 
in this portion and scored highest in all categories. She 
had only 5.6 MPHW in this portion. Sixty-seven and Six- 
tenths percent of her miscues had high graphic similarity 
and 64.7% had high sound similarity. Seventy-six and 
five-tenths percent of her substitution miscues were of 
the same grammatical function as the stimulus word. Her 
Grammatical Relationships Pattern showed 57.8% strength 
and' 53 #3% of her miscues resulted in no loss of comprehen- 
sion. 

As Linda progressed to the second portion of the 
text, her strategies changed. ' She i de 7 . 2 MPHW which is 
the greatest numbe^ she -made in any portion. Her use of 
the graphic and sound. cues diminished .as did her ability 
to substitute words of the same grammatical function 
(59*0%). Accordingly she , exhibited less strength in 
iltilizing grammatical relationships but her loss o^ com-^ 
prehension did not decrease significantly (49.0%.). ^As 
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Linda progressecl to the last portion, there were indica- 
tions that she was more concerned with the word than with 
meaning . She made fewer mi scues than in t he second sec- 
tion (6.5 MPHW) r She began to use graphic and phonemic 
cues and subst a_tuted words of the same function as ef f ec- 
tively as in the first section, but only 40.8% of her . 
miscues showed no loss of comprehension and only 42.9% 
showed strength in gr ammatical relationships. 

Table 4 reports Linda's miscue behavior. 

Remedial Group — Individual Analyses 

Linn's profile is based on 185 miscues (8.4 MPHW) 
with 70t3% of them being substitution miscues. This was 
the greatest jiumber of miscues made in her group. She 
used graphic and sound cues less effectively than anyone 
else in her group with only 44-6% of her miscues having 
high graphic and- sound similarity to the stimulus word. 
Some graphic similarity to the stimulus word was observed 
in 23.8% of the miscues and some sound similarity in 
26 .'7% of them t Thirty-one and f ive-tenths percent had 
no graphic similarity and 29; 2% had no sound similarity. 

Linn did exhibit strength in substituting words 

K 

of the same grammatical function as the textual word. 
Seventy-one and five-tenths percent of her miscues had 
the same grammctical function, 27.7% were different i: and 
0.8% were indeterminate. 
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TABLE 4 
MISCUE BEHAVIOR OF LINDA 



Portion of text 



1/3 2/3 3/3 



Total 



Miscue.' 45 49 49 143 

MPHW 5.7 7.2 6.5 6.5 

Substitutions , / 74.1% 

Graphic similarity 

High 67.6% 41.0% ' 63.6% 5B.6% 

Low 11.8 ■ 25.6 18.2 18.9 

None 20.6 33.3 18.2 24.5 



Phonemic similarity 



High 6 4.7 

Lew 14.7 

None 20.6 

Grammatical 
function 

Same 7 6.5 

Different 23.5 

Indeterminate 0.0 

Grammatical 
relationships 

Strength 57.8 

Partial strength , 22.2 

Weakness ■ 16.6 

-Overcorrection 4.4 

Comprehension 

No loss ' 53.3 

Partial loss 20.0 

Loss 26.7 



38.5 66.7 55.7 

18.0 18.2 17.0 

4 3 .6 1.5.2 2 7.4 



59.0 72.7 68.9 

38.5 27.3 30.2 

2.6 0.0 0.9 



40.8 42.9 46.8 

24.5 28.6 25.2 

24.5 26.5 22.4 

10.2 ' 2.0 5.6 

49.0 40.8 47.5 

18.4 22.4 20.3 

32. 6 3-6 . 7 32.2 
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The Grammatical Relationship Pattern of Linn was 
moderately effective with 56.8% strength, 9.2% partial 
strength, 20.5% weakness, anc? l3..5% indicated overcorrec- 
tion. Linn overcorrec ted miscues more than anyone in 
her group. Her Comprehension Pattern was moderately 
effective with. 65.9% no loss, 15.2%. partial loss, and 
18.9% loss. Her retelling scare was 58. 

Linn * s relatively low use of graphic and phonemic 
cues should only be considered in relation to her gram- 
matical strengths. She subs tituted . words of the .same 
grammatical function 71.5% of the time but her Grammatical 
Relationship Pattern showed that she had difficulty in 
interrelating the semantic and syntactic cueing systems. 
Only 55% of her miscues exhibited strength. In examining 
her repetition miscues, it was apparent thac Linn fre- 
quently substituted pronouns incorrectly, thereby losing 
meaning. In order to correct this problem, better use of 
graphic cues should be taught but this should be done in 
the contextual setting where semantic cues could also be 
used. Her retelling score also indicated a loss of mean- 
ing as the story progressed. Linn could recall events 
earlier in the text but could not recall the conclusion 
correctly. She was also unable to draw inferences. It 
is, therefore,', important for Linn to learn to correct her 
'miscues when loss of meaning occurs. ^ 
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In examining Linn's' use of cuiss over varying por- 
tions of the text, an increase in MPHW was made from 7.0' 
in the first portion to 7.7 in the middle portion and 10.5 
in the final portion. With this increase in MPHW there 
was a decrease in her Comprehension Pattern with a range 
of 74.1% in the beginning portion, 67.3% in the middle 
portion, and 59.5% in the last portion. This further sup- 
ports the conclusion that there was a loss of^meaning in 
reading as Linn progressed through the text. Interest- 
ingly > although Linn's use of graphic and phonemic cues 
was relatively constant throughout the text, she showed 
very marked strength in grammatical function in the middle 
section of the text. In the first section, 70% of her 
miscues were of the same function as the textual word, in 
the second section, 90% were the same, and in the last 
section only 62.7% were identical. 

Table 5 reports Linn's miscue behavior. 

Lisa's profile is based on 181 miscues (8.2 MPHW), 
74.0% of which were substitutions. Lisa made effective 
use of graphic^^ues . Fifty-eight and two-tenths percent 
of her substitution miscues resulted in high graphic simi- 
larity, 17.9% some similarity, and 23.9% no similarity. 
Sound similarity Was used somewhat less effectively with 
52.2% high similarity, 2^2.4% some similarity, and 25.4% 
no similarity. 
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TABLE 5 
MISCUE BEHAVIOR OF LINN 



Portion of text 
1/3 2/3 3/3 



Miscues 
MPHW 

Substitutions 


54 
7.0 


52 
7.7 


79 

11.0 


185 
8.4 
70.3% 


Graphic similarity 

Hi ah 

Low 

None 


45.0% 

27.5 

27.5 


45.2% 

16.1 

38.7 


44.1% 

25.4 

30.5 


44 6% 

23.8 

31.5 


Phonemic similarity 

High 

Low 

None 


47.5 
25.0 
27 .5 


48.4 
19.4 
32 .3 


40.7 
30.5 
28 .8 


44.6 
26.2 
29.2 


Grammatical 

function 

Same 

Different 
Indeterminate 


70.0 
30.0 
0.0 


90.3 
9.7 ■ 
0.0 


62. 7 
35.6 , 
1.7 , 


71.5 
27.7 
0.6 


Grammatical 

relationships 

Strength 

Partial strength 

Weakness 

Overcorrection 


59. 3 
9.3 
16.7 
14.8 


55.8 
11.5 
15.4 
17.3 


55. 7 
7.6 
26.6 
10 . 1 


56.8 
9.2 
. 20.5 
13.5 


Comprehension 
No loss 
Partial loss 
Loss 


74.1 

11. 1 
14.8 


67.3 
• 15.4-^ 
17.3 


59.5 
17. 7 
22.8 


67.0 
14.1 
18.9 



I 
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Her substitution of words of the same grammatical 
function was the highest in her group with 73.1%' having 
identical function, ^23.9% different, and 3.0% indeter- 
minai:e. 

Like Linn, Lisa's use of grammatical relationships 
exhibited some weakness with 49.7% strength, 16.6% partial 
strength, 21.0% weakness, and 12.7% indicated overcorrec- 
tion. Lisa ' s. Comprehension Pattern was moderately effee- 
tive with 56.6% showing no loss, 18.8% partial loss, and 
34.9% loss. Lisa's retelling §core of 65 was the highest 
in her group. 

f Lisa's retelling showed that she has' to learn to 
separate significant from insignificant information. She 
was able to recall many events ^n great detail but could 
not tie the story together^ and lost meaning as she pro- 
gressed through the text. Lisa's regressior\S-"^f or correc- 
tion were shorter than those of the other readers and she 
made many anticipation regressions frequently involving 
one word. This, coupled^with the observation that as she 
came to the last section of the text she began to finger- 
point, indicates that Lisa is at times a word-by-word 
reader. 

Lisa's, performance as she progressed through the 
varying portions of the text shows that she exhibited her 
greatest strength in the middle portion of ^the text. 



Although she made her greatest number of MPHW in this sec- 
tion (8,0 MPHW were made in the first portion, 8.4 were 
made in the middle portion, and 8.4 were made in the last 
t^ortion) , her use of the interrelated semantic and syntac- 
tic cues was the most effective. Her miscues showed 66.7% 
no loss in her Comprehension Pattern and 63.2% strength in 
her Grammatical Relationships Pattern. 

The last section of the text yields further infor- 
mation that Lisa was reading word by word. Although her 
substitution miscues indicated that she was using graphic 
and sound cues most effectively in this section and these 
miscues' were of the same grammatical function more than in 
any other section of the text, her Comprehension Pattern 
and Grammatical Relationships Pattern were much lower than 
in any other portion of the text. Forty-four and four- 
tenths percent of her miscues resulte'd in no loss of com- 
prehension and only 36.5% resulted in strength in using 
grammatical relationships. In the last portion of the 
text, Lisa was using graphic and, sound cues to a far 
greater extent that she was using semantic and syntactic 
cues. 

The miscue behavior for Lisa is summarized in 
Table 6. ' 

Margaret's reading generated 158 miscues (7.3 
MPHW) . Seventy and two-tenths percent of these were 
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TABLE 6 
MISCUE BEHAVIOR OF LISA 



Portion of text 





1/3 


2/3 


3/3 


Total 


Miscues 
MPHW 

Substitutions 


61 
8.0 


57 
8.4 


63 
8.4 


181 
3.2 
74.0% 


Graphic similarity 

High 

Low 

None 


59.6% 

14.9 

25.5 


53.7? 
19.5 
26 .8 


60.9% 

19.6 

19.6 


158. 2% 
17.9 
23.9 


Phonemic similarity 

High 

Low 

rj o n c s> 


44.7 
21.3 


48.8 ■ 
'24.4 

^ u . o 

* 


63.0 
21.7 

^ . ^ 


52 .2 
22 . 4 


Grammatical ( 

function 

Same 

Different 
Indeterminate 


76 .6 
19.1 
4.3 


■ 63.4 
36 .6 
0.0 


78.3 
17.4 
4.3 


73.1 
23.9 
3.0 


Grammatical 

relationships 

Strength 

Partial strength 

Weakness 

Overcorrection 


. 50.1' 
. 14.8 
21.3 
13.1 


6 J' . 2 
8.8 
15 .8 
12.3 


36.5 
25.4 
25.4 
12.7 


49.7 
16 .6 
21.0 
12 .7 


Comprehension 
No loss - 
Partial loss 
Loss 


59 .0 
21.3 
19 .7 


66.7 
17.5 

15.. 8 


44.4 
17.5 
38 .1 


56.4 
18.8 
24.9 



/ 
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substitution miscues. Graphic and sound cues were used 
equally well. Fifty-eight and five- tenths percent of her 
miscues had high graphic similarity, 15.3% had some simi- 
larity, and 26.1% had no similarity. Her use of sound 
cues showed 55.8% high similarity, 20.7% some similarity, 
and 23.4% no similarity. 

Sixty-eight and four-tenths percent of her substi- 
tution miscues were of the same grammatical function as 
the stimulus word, 27.9% we;re different, and 3.6% were 
indeterminate. 

Margaret's Comprehension Pattern and Grammatical 
Relationships Pattern were the lowest in her group 
although still moderately effective. In the Grammatical 
Relationships Pattern, 45.6% of her total miscues showed 
strength, 13.9% partial strength, 33.5% weakness, and 
7.0% indicated overcorrection. Forty-nine and four-tenths 
percent of her miscues caused no loss of comprehension, 
17.1% partial loss , and 3 3.5% loss . Margaret * s retelling 
S^ore of 4 8 was the lowest in both groups. 

Margaret ' s use of graphic and sound cues is very 
good yet she is>i:he weakest reader in her group in that 
she' does not use semantic and syntactic cues as effec- 
tively . Her lower no loss score in comprehension , less 
effective use of grammatical relationships, and low ^ 
retelling score indicate tha^t there are many miscues 
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causing loss of information. Margaret needs to realize 
that the specific purpose of reading is for meaning and 
that by using correction strategies, when loss of meaning 
occurs, she could become a more effective reader. 

Further indication that Margaret is losing meaning 
and not using proper correction strategies is that her 
most effective reading took place in the first portion of 
the te^t. All of the interrelated cues were being used 
effectively. As Margaret progressed through the text, she 
generated an increasingly ^greater number of MPHW and at 
the same time , more miscues resulted in loss of comprehen- 
sion. In the first portion, three times as many miscues 
resulted in no loss of comprehension as in loss; in the 
middle section, one and a half times as many miscues 
resulted in no loss in comprehension as in loss; and in 
the last section, approximately an equal number of her 
miscues resulted in no" .loss of comprehension as in loss 
of comprehension. 

The miscue behavior of Margaret is reported in 
Table 1. , 

Group Means for the Total Text 

Table 8 summarizes the mean miscue categories for 
the three^ proficient and the^ three remedial readers. All 
figures based on miscues for the total text will be dis- 
cussed below. The section following will analyze the data 
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T^BLE 7 
MISCUE BEHAVIOR OF MARGARET 



Portion of text 





1/ ^ 






Total 


Miscues 


47 


43 


68 


158 




6 . 1 


6 3 




7 . 3 


Substitutions 








*70.2% 


Graphic similar ity 










High 


65.6% 


46.9% 


61.7% 


58. 5% 


Lov: 


12 .5 


18.8 


14.9 


15. 3 


None 


21.9 


34.4 


23.4 


26.1 


Phonemic similarity 










High 


62.5 


43.8 


59.6 


55.8 


Low 


15.6 


25.0 


21.3 


20.7 


None 


21.9 


31.2 


•19 .2 


23.4 


Grammatical 










function 










Same 


68,8 


59 .4 


74.5 


68. 4 


Different 


26,0 


40. 6 


21.3 


27.9 


Indeterminate 


6.3 


0.0 


4.3 


3.6 


Grammatical 










rela-t-ionships 










Strength ^ 


55. 3 


39.5 


42.6 


45.6 


Partial strength^ 


10.6 


16. 3 


14.7 


13.9 


Weakness 


31.9 


37,2 


32.4 


33.9 


Overcorrecft ion 


2.1 


7.0 


10,3 


7.0 


Comprehension 










No loss 


66.0 


51.2 


36.8 


49.4 


Partial loss 


10.6 


14 .0 


23.5 


17.1 


Loss 


23.4 


34 .9 


39.7 


3,3.5 
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of miscues over the varying portions of the text. 

Every reader in Group R made more miscues than did 
anyone in Group P with the mean number of miscues for 
Group R being 175 as compared to 132 for Group P. The 
percGntage of miscues that v;ere substitutions was essen- 
tially equal in both groups (Group R, 71.5%; Group P, 
74.0%) . ' ^ 

A comparison of utilization of phonemic (sound) 
cues and graphic cues within the groups indicates that the 
R group did not rely on one of these cueing systems in 
preference to the other whi!^ the P group showed inoder- 
ately greater strength in usf=^ of graphic cues than of 
phonemic cues. In addition, the P group showed greater 

strength than the R group in the use of both sound and 

■■■■) 

graphic cues. 

Very little difference was found between the - 
groups' use of syntactic cues as indicated 'by the per- 
centages of their substitutions showing relative strength 
of grammatical function. Apprbximately 70%_ of the sub- 
stitutions made by both groups had the same grammatica-1 
function as the stimulus words. 

The scoring of miscues for grammatical relations- 
ships showed the P ^roup- as having slightly greater 
strength than the -R group in this respect. Seventy-three 
percent of the P group's substitutions as compared to 64% 



of the R group's substitutions showed full or partial 
strength for grammatical relationships. Both groups 
showed a 25% loss as regards comprehension and, con- 
versely/ a similar level of strength on this measure . 
Interestingly, in spite of only a small difference in the 
groups on the measure of grammatical function and compre- 
hension, the P group gave a slight but discernibly 
stronger indication of comprehension as judged by their 
retelling scores (Tat)le 9) . ^ 

Grouy Means for the Varying 
Portions* of the Text ] 

In order to determine whether the subjects' pro- 
files were uniform or tended to show any patterns of 
change during the course of oral reading, the selection 
was divided into three equal parts prior to scoring. This 
breakdown is shown in Table 8. 

The mean number of MPHW made by both groups was 
found to increase with each succeeding segment of the text 
with Group R showing a greater tendency than Group P in 
this respect. Group R had ^greater mean number of mis- 
cues than Group P in all three sections. Both groups 
showed lower graphic and phonemic acceptability of substi- 
tutions in the second segment than in the first and third 
segments. Here, too, the greater 'Strength ol the P ^roup 
was observed in all three sections. 



. TABLE ' 9 

^ RETELLING SCORES FOR 

GROUP R AND GROUP P 



Group R Score Group F ' Score 

Linn 58 Nancy 57 

Lisa , 65 Cathy - 72 

Margaret 48 Linda 65 
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The measurement of grammatical identity of substi- 
tutions with stimulus .words (grammat:ical function) was 
found to reveal a difference between the groups. The R 
group was exceedingly consistent with 70 to' 71% of their 
substitutions in each third of the text having the same 
grammatical function as the text v;ords. The P group, on 
the other hand, showed a marked decline from 81% in the 
first segment to 62% and 66% in the second and third se(^- 
ments , respectively. It should be noted that the mean 
grammatical function scores for the whole test was the 
same for botlj gro\ips . 

On the measure of full strength of grammatical 
relationships, both groups exhibited a gradual decline 
after the first third of the reading. The combined scores 
of fu,ll and partial strength also showed a slight decline 
as the test progressed with Group R having its lowest 
score in the last third and Group P showing a marked dip 
in the second third. 

Group R consistently made 10-12% overcorrections*, 
whereas Group P made 4.7, 11.1, and 3.5% in the three por- 
tions of the text. 

Although the overall mean test score for no loss of 
comprehension was higher for Group R than Group P, the 
retarded readers showed a marked and steady decr^se on 
this score as the test progressed. This was accompanied 



by a steady increase in full loss of comprehension. The P 
group, after showing a slight decline in the no loss cate- 
* gory following the first segment, demonstrated a high 
level of constancy for all comprehension scores throughout 
the test. 



CHAPTER V 

■ SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND DISCUSSION 

Summary 

The purpose of this study was to determine through 
the use of the RMI whether qualitative differences in 
strategies used during oral reading could be discerned 
between proficient and retarded readers that had been 
judged to be reading at the same level by ^ the 'Gates- 
MacGinitie Reading Test. 

Several aspects of reading behavior, as studied by 
analysis of miscues , ^seemed to differ between the retarded 
and proficient readers. As has been mentioned, earlier , 
the smal.l number (three)* of subjects in each group pre- 
cludes a statistical comparison of their performances. 
The following discussion of the observations made also 
does not give adequate weight to the considerable vari- 
ability observed within the groups. 

Discussion and Conclusions 

The most obvious difference between the groups was 
that Group R made substantially more m^scues than Group P. 
This is of some interest in light of the fact that the 
members of both groups had been determined to have equal 
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reading proficiency on the basis of a standardized silent 
reading test, the. Gates-MacGinitie . In addition., although 
both groups made increasingly more miscues as they pro- , 
ceeded through the oral reading, the magnitude and rate at 
which this increase occurred was conspicuously greater 
among the retarded readers. The increased commission of 
miscues by the R g-^oup was accompanied by a decline in 
grammatical relationship and comprehension scpres and ar 
increase in observable signs of wordrby-word reading such 
as finger-pointing, single-word regr^sions, and overcor- 
rection. These results, along with the olDservation that 
there was no decrement' in strength of graphic, phonemic, 
and grammatical function as the Group R miscue rate 
increased, suggest that these readers , when possibly 
fatigued or frustrated, may rely more heavily on the 
simpler, mechanical strategies (graphic, phonemic, and 
grammatical function) than on strategies based on more 
sophisticated semantic and syntactic cueing . systems . This 
may be so in spite of the data indicating that they do not 
use the less complex cueing systems as efficiently as the 
P group or any more effectively than they themselves used 
the more complex strategies during the first third of the 
test. The much more gradual increase in miscues made by 
the P group in successive segments of the oral reading was 
not accompanied by any striking changes in scores for 
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. ! 

grammatical relations/iip or comprehension. There was, 

/ 

however, an irregulai: decrement in the use of grammatical 

/' 

function and phonemeZ-grapheme cues. 

/ 
I 

The general, increase in miscues and decrease in 
grammatical relationships of the miscues observed in suc- 
cessive stages of the oral reading in this study do not 
agree with several reports in the li.terature . ^^nosky 
(1971) observed that fourth-grade readers made'vless mis- 
cues and the ones they made had greater syntactic accept- 
ability in the /last three quarters of an orally read pas- 
sage as compared to the first quarter. 
/• 

Y. Gqbdman (1967), working with first-graders, 

/ 

observed higher miscue rates by the slower readers with 

shorter passages than 'longer ones. She concluded that the 

/ 

short passaiges did not allow these students to take ade- 

quate advalntage of cues from the story-line, style of the 

t 

author, ^'nd greater likelihood of redundancy in l^onger 
passages/. The above situation was not true of the move 

proficij^nt readers who made miscues at a greater rate in 

It, 

long passages than in short ones. This apparent- paradox 

/ 

itay b^ explained by the following possibilities. The 
slower readers, in progressing from short texts to Longer 
ones, were going from passages heavy with "primerese" and 
lidnt on content of interest to passages of greater inter- 
est written in language more similar to their own. The 
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average readers, on the other hand, when progressing from 
shorter to longer passages, were confronted with texts 
that were primarily of greater difficul-ty (new vocabulary 
and more complex sentence structure) . 

Differences between the groups, such as the 
greater number of miscuas made by the R group and that 
group's greater consistency in grammatical ^function 
scores, may reflect some aspects of the classroom activi- 
ties of the two groups. For instance, the P group spends 
more time reading aloud in their third-grade classrooms 
than does the R group in fifth- and sixth-grade class- 
rooms. In addition, the R group, as a function of the 
level of language arts lessons in their classrooms, may be 
more jjonsciously aware of parts of speech than the third- 
graders. 

As has been mentioned earlier, there were several 
aspects of the R group's performance indicative of their 
focus being centered on single words as opposed to clauses 
or phrases. The R group overcorrected 11.1% of their mis- 
cues (as compared to 6.3% for the P group). Excessive 
overcorrection has been observed to occur more commonly 
among "low" first- and fourth-grade readers as compared 
to "high" readers in the same grades (Clay, 1968; Y. Good- 
man, 1967; Menosky, 1971.; Weber, 1970a) and is regarded as 
characteristic of word-by-word readers vBurke, 1973; 
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Y. Goodman & Burke, 1972a; Menosky, 1971). In addition, 
the R group appeared to make more single-word regressions 
than the P group and were more prone to exhibit finger- 
pointing. These, too, are behaviors associated with 
regard of the single word as the reading unit of concern 
(Y. Goodman & Burke, 1972a). 

Another observation in this study that does ^not 
support previous findings concerns the relative use of 
graphic and phonemic cues. Although the P group showed 
greater strength than the R group, neither gro\ip showed 
any preference for one cueing system over the other. 
Numerous studies have reported greater utilization of 
graphic cues than phonemic cues by readers at various 
grade levels (Burke, 1973; Goqdman &' Burke, 1969; Y. Good- 
man, 1967; Menosky, 1971). 

The general weakness in retelling p^formance f£or 
both groups in this study is not unlike the finding of 
Menosky (1971), that all of her subjects (grades 2, 4, 6, 
and 8)' were weak in making inferences and drawing- conclu- 
sions during retelling. In fact, this has been a general 
finding of all the studies that have used either the RMI 
or the Goodman Taxonomy. The generality of this finding 
may be that feKe'ppassages used for miscue analysis are, by 
design, selected on the basis that they are sufficiently 
difficult to generate an adequate number of miscues. 



Faced with this level of challenge to their reading 
abilities, the subjects may not be able to give very much 
attention to story-line, continuity, character develop- 
ment, or subplots. 

In conclusion, both groups made at least moderate 
use of all cueing systems but differences between both 
individuals and groups lend credence to the possibility of 
the use of the RMI as a diagnostic tool . 

Suggestions for Further Research 

There are sufficient indications from the present 
study that further e::kmination of the RMI as a diagnostic 
tool is warranted. Several experimental designs would be 
needed to verify and/or enlarge on the findings presented 
here. The present design should be replicated with a 
larger and more heterogeneous sample if generalizations 
about differences between retarded and proficient readers 
are to be made. 

In order to determine whether the RMI is suf f i- 
ciently broad and sensitive as a diagnostic tool, a study 
comparing the RMI and the Goodman Taxonomy as applied to , 
retarded readers would be useful. 

If either the RMI or the Goodman Taxonomy is to be 
'regarded as a useful diagnostic tool, longitudinal studies 
that include efforts directed at specific remediation of 
individual weaknesses v;ill have to be done. 
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"My Brother Is a Genius'' from Adventures Now and Then 
Character Analys is 



Recal 1 — ] 5 points 
Author-~older brother 

And rev; 



Mother 
Father 

Mr . Barnaby 



Miss Brown 



De^^elopment -- 15 points 

Bright, high school student 
who studies while baby-sit- 
ting for his baby brother . 

Precoc ious baby who is a 
genius. 

Proud parents of Andrew and 
the author . 

Very busy and nervous TV 
execut ive . ^ 

Ir. Barnaby 's secretary. 
Keeps* telling everyone that 
Mr. Barnaby is busy. ^ 



Theme-- 20 points 

Things don't alv/ays turn out as you expect them to. 
Plot --20 points- 

1 . The older brother thinks of ^ idea for an original 
'English pro'^ject involving his baby brother. ^ - 

2. The older brother presents^ his plan and manipulates 
things so that Andrew as useji in the advertisement. 

3. Complications develop. Will the older brother be able 
to 'Successfully . use Andrew in his project! ^ 

Events — 30 points 

1. The older brother is forced to baby sit for Andrew. 

2. The older brother reads aloud the words for his Eng- 
lish test. ^ Andrew falls asleep while he reads words 
from the dict.ionary that begin with S_. 

3. While Andrew is. sleeping, the older brother gets an 
idea for an original project which he hopes will get 
him an^ award in his English class. 



4. The next day, the older brother goes to school and 
calls the local television station during lunch- 
time. 

5. After school, he visits Mr. Baruaby in his office and 
presents nis idea of using a typical baby for an adver- 
tisement. 

6. The older brother persuades Mr, Barnaby to use Andrew 
as tlie typica 1 ]:)aby , ^ 

7. Mr. Barnaby decides to visit Andrevj? at his home to 
see if he is typical. 

8. Mr. Barnaby visits the home that evening 'and decides 
that Andrew is indeed the typical baby. 

' •» 

9. Plans are made with the parents to be at the televi- 
sion studio a week'from Saturday to do a "live" com- 
mercial. 

10. The older brother continues to study his word defi- 
nitions aloud for his English test while bajDy sitting 
for Andrew- He feels that this is a good way to make 
time pass quicKly . 

11. The day of the program arrives hut the older brother 
discovers that Andrew is a genius . Andrew can say 
"big" words. 

12. The big brother tries todocate.Mr. Barnaby by phone 
to inform him but^is unsuccessful. 

13. The family arrives at the station and is rushed into 
the studio. 

14. Andrew is put into a crib and the program is about to 
start when Mr. Barnaby discovers that Andrew is a 
genius . 

15. The older brother gets a dictionary and puts Andrew* to . 
.sleep by reading words beginning with S. 

16. The show goes on. 

17. Andrew wakes up at the end of the program. 

18'. Mr. Barnaby herds the f^ily out of the .studio onto 
^ the street givi-ng Father a check* - 
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19. Mother is proud that Andrew -is not typical and Father 
appreciates the check which will be used for Andrew's 
college education . 

20. The older brother feels quite certain that he will win 
the prize for the most original project. 



.{ 
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1106 control room, and there was a blare of (music . At 

first I 

1107 . thought the n#ise would wake Andrew, but he went 

on 

5s 5 

1108.. sleeping. The S*s had done it. 

1109 I don't remember what* Mr. Barnaby said dur.ing 

; -ft^CVi5.-:0the 

1110 \ televised program. But I remember the cameras 

moving 

1111 close to the crib and Mr. Barnaby berfding over and 

saying 

111.2 - soothing things to Andrew — but not too loudly. ' 
There^_.^^ 

.\113 were tear.s in|Mr > , Barnabjcl^ eyes as he finished 
his speech. 

11'14 " His voice was ' swallowed up in a 'Ipud blare qf 



"Rock-a-by 

1115 Baby," which woke Andrew/^ [but by then -the 'iroaram 



. ..was 

1116 over, anyway. , 

1117 , Mr. Barnaby took us but of the studic^ clear 

to 'the front 

1118 door ,^p^tting his face with a large handkerchief. 

1^ When ^ 

1119 W3 w^re out on the street,^ 



^^re out on the street,^ I saw that my mother 
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was smilinq 
m^^t ^l^^ri' -^O call 

1120 broadly , y^' It serv es, him right for calling a child 

of mine 

1121 typical," she ?=aid. 

1122 My f ather^/wa^ folding the check Mr. Barnaby 
^.--Txhad given 

1123 him. ["This w ill make a nice start on paying for, 

\ndrew * s Qdi^^lL \ 

1124 college educatior>^/' he said, rrh^^ not sure 



he needs 
112 5 one," he added. 
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ABSTRACT 

This study used the Reading Mis cue Invent jry 
(RMI) , ah abbreviated derivation of the Goodman taxonomy 
of Reading Miscues , to examine and compare the reading 
strategies used by proficient (Group P) and retarded 
(Group R) readers, both of which were reading at the 
fourth-graHe level. The intent of the study was to deter- 
mine, whether qualitative differences in the reading strat- 
egies , of these two groups of three students, could be 
discerned by the RJVII. 

As was expected, differences between groups were 
observed and described although tlie size of the groups was 
too small to permit statistical evaluation of these dif- 
ferences. ^ 

Group R made more miscues and showed less effi- 
cient use of graphic and phonemic cues. During the read- 
ing of the first third of the text, the R group showed 
strength in the use of syntactic and semantic cues equal 
to or greater than that of the P group . In th6 successive 
segments of the text, the R group's use of these cueing 
systems declined markedly, whereas the P group's use of 
these cues was relatively constant throughout the reading. 
The possible implications of these findings are discussed . 

The differences observed between groups and 



individuals indicate that the RMI deserves development 
a c^iagno;3tic tool with utility in the area of reading 
remediation , 
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